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Susannah Boylston Adams. At an 
arly age he gave promise of superi- 
Hi or abilities, and he enjoyed the best 
jopportunities which the country 
afforded for their cultivation. His 
jjcourse in the Harvard University 


Hit, he, like most of the distinguished 
}men in New England from the ear- 
liest times, engaged for a time in the 
employment of teaching. He studied 
Hlaw with Mr. Putnam, a lawyer of 
Wii considerable eminence in the town 
of Worcester. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1759, and commenced 





THE FIRST TIME. 


‘Stop, stop a moment. Take a glass of 
wine—I have some of my father’s B. B. 
and he is the most particular person about 
his wine you ever knew.’ 

* You must excuse me, I never take wine.’ 

‘What! you are not a teetotaller, are 
you ?” 

‘IT am.’ 

*‘O come, take a glass of wine; you 
know there is no harm in the thing; we 
are alone, and I promise not to tell tales,’ 
added Henry, laughing; ‘come, ngbody 
will know it.’ 

‘I should know it. It is not the con- 
demnation of others, but that of my own 
conscience, which I fear.’ paw 

‘Why, you don’t really think there is 
any harm in taking a glass of wine occa- 
sionally >” 

‘I do think it wrong, morally wrong, by 
any means, to dim the reason bestowed 
upon us by our Creator.’ 

* But a glass of wine does not dim our 
reason.” 

‘Pardon me, it does. It produces ex- 
citement, and where the mind is excited, 
reason must be dimmed.’ 

‘O it does not produce excitement.’ 

‘Why, then, do you take it?’ 

‘Why, it is the fashion, and it seems 
social; besides, I like the taste of good 
wine; it warms the heart; I like any one 
a great deal better after taking wine with 
him’; it promotes conversation. In short, 
there are a thousand reasons in favor of 
wine.’ 

‘To my mind, there is not one just or 
good reason. It isa foolish, useless fashion, 
to say the least of it, and the excitement 
produced by it, which you call warming 
the heart, is injurious to the health; it 
ever produces a reaction, and the spirits 
tink in proportion to the unnatural height 
towhich they had been raised. Put up 
your wine, my friend, and take the advice 
of one, who, if not many years older than 
Yourself, has seen somewhat of the werld, 
and learned some of its hard lessons by 

ter experience—to drink no more of it. 
It is a habit which you may now easily 
throw off; but every glass binds it stronger 
tbout you; every day adds to the difficulty 
of breaking from its thraldom. 

[Picnic Tales, 
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LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 


NO. II. 
JOHN ADAMS. 

John Adams, the second President of 

the United States, was born at Quincy, 


usetts, on the 19th of October, 
1735. He was the fourth son of John and 
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practice in Braintree, Massachusetts, where 
his success was soon made certain by 
the ability he evidenced in arguing a 
criminal cause before a jury in Plymouth. 
In 1759, he was admitted to the Suffolk 
bar, at the request of the Attorney Gener- 
al of the province, Jeremy Gridley, who 
stood at the highest eminence in his pro- 
fession. This gentleman was always the 
firm friend of Mr. Adams. In 1761, Mr. 
Adams was admitted to the degree of bar- 
rister of law, and succeeded by the death 
of his father, to a small landed estate. 

In 1764, he married Abigail, daughter 
of the Rev. William Smith, of Waymouth, 
and few men have been happier in their 
choice of a wife, or in their domestic rela- 
tions. Mrs. Adams was a woman of great 
personal beauty, and remarkably amiuble ; 
she possessed great strength of character, 
and was well calculated to be made the 
confidant, as she was of all her husband’s 
plans and feelings ; she fully sympathized 
with him in his patriotic enthusiasm, and 
cheered and supported him in his trials, 
and submitted without complaining to the 
long separations which his public duties 
rendered necessary. In 1766, Mr. Adams 
removed to Boston, where he could reap a 
more abundant harvest in his profession,— 
he still continued however, his attendance 
on the neighboring circuits. This year 
was made memorable by events, which 
produced the most important results to our 
country, and during these troublous times 
Mr. Adams was zealous, and untiring in 
asserting the rights of his country. He 
was held in such high esteem by the crown 
officers at this time, that they offered him 
the place of Advocate General in the Court 
of Admiralty, a very lucrative office at that 
time, ‘ and a stepping stone to still higher 
ones ;’ but he declined it respectfully, de- 
cidedly and peremptorily. He devoted him- 
self to the service of his country and 
argued with force and enthusiasm that her 
rights should be maintained, and on this 
account he was exceedingly unpopular with 
many who wished to maintain a friendly 
relation with the mother country. He 
was even pointed at in the streets as the 
visionary advocate of the most desperate 
measures. 

After this however, the feelings of the 
people underwent a material change, and 
Mr. Adams and his services were duly ap- 
preciated. During all the discussions in 
Congress that preceded the important 
measures of drawing up a Declaration of 
Independence, Mr. Adams took the lead. 
Mr. Jefferson said, ‘ that the great pillar of 
support to the Declaration of Independence, 
and its ablest advocate and champion on 
the floor of the house, was John Adams.’ 
On another occasion he says, ‘ He was our 
Colossus on the floor; for what he said 
came out with a power, both of thought 
and expression, which moved us froni our 
seats.’ His eloquence was exactly adapteq 
to the times. On the day after the De... 


laration of Independence was declared, 
although he well knew of the toil, the 
blood and treasure which must be spent in 
the cause, he writes to his wife: ‘ It ought 
to be commemorated as the day of deliver- 
ance, by solemn acts of devotion to Al- 
mighty God. It ought to be solemnized 
with pomps, shows, games, sports, guns, 
bells, bonfires, and illuminations, from one 
end of the continent to the other, from this 
time forward forever.’ He was made a 
member of ninety committees, and was 
chairman of twenty-five, and was almost 
worn out by the many and arduous duties 
devolving upon him; he was relieved from 
these however, by being appointed Com- 
missioner to France in 1777, to obtain 
arms and money from the French govern- 
ment. He received permission to return 
however in 1779, and again resumed his 
arduous duties. In 1785, he was again 
sent to Great Britain as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, and ably fulfilled the delicate and 
important duties appertaining to his office. 
Throughout his whole course Mr. Adams 
bore the character of being a perfectly hon- 
est man. Mr. Jefferson says, ‘ Conceal- 
ment is no part of his nature, he never 
meditates anything which he would not be 
willing to publish to the world. I know 
him well, and I repeat, that a more per- 
fectly honest man never issued from the 
hands of his Creator. In 1788, he was 
elected Vice President of the United States, 
and re-elected in 1792. In 1796, he was 
elected President of the United States, in 
which office he served faithfully for four 
years. In March, 1801, in the sixty-sev- 
enth year of his age, he retired to Quincy, 
where he passed the remainder of his days 
in his quiet home. In 1818, he was called 
upon to suffer the severest affliction he had 
ever experienced in the death of his excel- 
lent and beloved wife. In 1820, a con- 
vention of the people of Massachusetts was 
called for the purpose of revising their 
State Constitution, and as a mark of their 
sense of his services for his country, and 
their respect for his character, Mr. Adams 
was elected a member from Quincy, and 
unanimously chosen President of the Con- 
vention. This he declined on account of 
his advanced age, being eighty-five; but 
he was able to attend the Convention and 
perform his duties as a member. On the 
fourth of July, 1826, John Adams resigned 
his spirit to the God who gave it, and his 
last words were, ‘ It is the glorious Fourth 
of July, God bless it, God bless you all, it 
is a great and glorious day, Jefferson sur- 
vives.’ EsTELLE. 
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Moral Tales. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE TWO SISTERS. 


I received invitations to visit two of my 
former school friends, Ella Dale, and Alice 
Mowbray. As | had not seen them since 
we parted at the Seminary, I gladly pre- 
pared to accept their invitations. At 
school Ella had been my particular favor- 
ite, and most intimate friend. She was a 
lovely girl, of an affectionate and sympa- 
thizing nature, ever ready to oblige others, 
and to consult their happiness before her 
own. She was pretty, and her manners 
exceedingly interesting, while her uncon- 
sciousness of her charms, added to her 
loveliness. Alice Mowbray was in many 
respects the opposite of Ella. She was 
beautiful too, in form and feature, but ‘her 
character presented many more deformities 





tha» the gentle Ella’s. Her manners were 
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sometimes proud, and cold, and she was 
too apt to think that others should yield 
their wishes to hers. She was a gifted 
girl, and I often mourned that while she 
cultivated her intellect, her heart should 
be so sadly neglected. My friends were 
both elder sisters, and while at school I 
had almost envied them the pleasure of 
meeting at home in their vacations, the 
loving ones who looked up to them with 
affection, for my home possessed no such 
charm for me. I was an only child. 

I decided to make my first visit upon my 
friend Alice, and accordingly left my quiet 
country home for the noisy, bustling city. 
I arrived at Mr. Mowbray’s residence at 
about dusk, wearied with my long journey. 
I was ushered into a luxuriously furnished 
apartment, where I was told that Miss 
Mowbray would soon meet me. While 
waiting for her entrance, I had ample time 
to glance around the room. Everything 
which wealth could procure, was there to 
add to the beauty ofthe place. Oh thought 
I, ‘how happy Alice must be here.’ Just 
then my attention was attracted by some 
une speaking in an adjoining room. It 
was Alice. ‘I tell you, James, I shall not 
assist you, so leave me immediately, and 
tell Thomas if any one calls to say that I 
am not at home.’ ‘But you are, sister, 
and that,would be a falsehood.’ ‘ Hush, 
and do as I say. You almost craze me 
with your talking. Laura and William, 
do not let me hear you speak again, if I 
do, you shall be punished.’ ‘Oh Alice,’ 
thought I, ‘ how can you speak so unkind- 
ly.’ At this moment she entered the room, 
and greeted me in a more affectionate man- 
ner than I had anticipated. She smiled 
pleasantly when she saw me, but a shade 
soon settled on her countenance, for which 
I was at a loss toaccount. ‘ You have not 
changed at all in two years,’ said she, ‘ how 
I wish those happy school days could come 
back again.’ ‘I thought that you rejoiced 
that they were over, Alice.’ ‘So I did, 
but I did not know how miserable I should 
be at home.’ - ‘ Miserable here, Alice,’ I 
exclaimed in astonishment. ‘I should think 
you had everything to make you happy. 
How can you be otherwise with your‘ pa- 
rents and brothers, and sisters.’ ‘If it 
were not for the children, I should enjoy 
myself better, but I do hate them.” At 
this moment a servant came to conduct me 
to my room,—Alice accompanied me, and 
on our way, we were met by two lovely 
looking children, who glanced timidly at 
me. I spoke pleasantly to them, and 
would have taken them with me, but Alice 
gave orders that they should be taken im- 
mediately to the nursery. I looked for 
them at the tea-table, but they did not ap- 
pear, and I did not see them again until 
the next morning. We soon became good 
friends, and I loved the little prattlers, the 
more that they were so neglected by their . 
sister. I very soon learned the cause of 
Alice’s unhappiness. It was her own sel- 
fish disposition. She told me that it was 
her custom to stay altogether in her own 
room during the day, and employ her time 
with her books or pencil; in the evening 
she always went out or had company at 
home. The children all seemed to fear 
her. It pained me to see such a state of 
things where there might have been so 
much of harmony and joy. It is in the 
family circle that an elder sister’s influence 
is felt. It is there that her smile should 
be most. frequent, and her kind feelings 
ever manifested. It is an older sister's 
privilege to make many little sacrifices for 
the pleasure of the younger members of 
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the family. Alice seemed to know nothing 
of those joys which belong peculiarly to 
one so situated. Her thoughts seemed all 
to be wrapped up in self, and I left her re- 
gretting that in two years, selfishness had 
gained such a strong hold upon her heart. 


On the evening of the day on which I 


left Alice I arrived at Mr. Dale’s. 1 was 
immediately shown into the drawing-room, 
where all the family had assembled. Ella 
came forward and greeted me in her own 
affectionate manner, and then introduced 
me to the family as a dear school friend. 
I was warmly welcomed, and felt at ease 
at once. What a striking contrast this 
family presented to the one I had just left. 
Here harmony and love prevailed. The 
gentle spirit of the elder sister shed a sweet 
influence over the whole circle. The pa- 
rents regarded her with pride and affection, 
while the younger children considered her 
indispensable to their happiness. Ah how 
many elder sister’s fail to realize what glo- 
rious privileges are theirs. This home was 
not an abode of luxury, and comfortless 
splendor, but of what is far preferable— 
united and.generous hearts. 

On the morning after my arrival, Ella 
came to beg me to excuse her while she 
gave the children their lessons. ‘ They 
prefer to have me teach them,’ said she, 
and I enjoy it. I hope you will feel at 
liberty to go into the library, music room, 
or wherever you please, and if you should 
fee] lonely, mamma desired me to say that 
she should be happy to have you sit with 
her.’ I thanked her, and begged her not 
to digarrange any of her plans on my ac- 
count. 

Just then little Emma, the youngest, a 
child of eight years, came to tell ‘sister 
Ella,’ that it was nine o’clock, and impa- 
tient to commence her studies under such 
a gentle teacher, she took her lovingly by 
the hand and led her to the school-room. 
I passed the morning with Mrs. Dale who 
I found a charming companion, and seem- 
ingly a mother worthy of such a daughter 
as Ella. Mrs. Mowbray was naturally an 
agreeable person, but the cares of her fami- 
ly which should have been lightened by the 
assistance of her eldest daughter, weighed 
so heavily upon her, that her health and 
spirits were sensibly affected. Very differ- 
ent was it with Mrs. Dale. Ella’s faithful 
and untiring affection was a constant source 
of joy to her. She was relieved from 
many cares by that devoted daughter, and 
she thus had time for reading, and social 
pleasures, which the wearied care-worn 
mother seldom finds. ’ 

At two o'clock the children left their 
books and went to play, while Ella and I 
enjoyed ourselves in talking over our 
schoolday scenes. J spent two weeks de- 
lightfully in that happy family, and when 
about to take my leave, sought to gain the 
consent of all, that Ella should go with me. 
The parents gave theirs, but the children 
would not listen to such a proposal. ‘ We 
could not spare sister Ella,’ said they, 
‘Who would teach us?’ ‘But you may 
have a vacation,’ said the mother. ‘Then 
who would walk and play with us?’ said 
little Emma. ‘Oh nol had rather sister 
would stay.” But when they were con- 
vinced that it would be for Ella’s en- 
joyment to go, they said nothing more 
against it. 

She therefore accompanied me after re- 
ceiving many injunctions from her pupils 
not to stay away long. I returned to my 
home more sensible than ever before of the 
important position which an older sister 
holds in a family, and how much she may 
do towards making the members of it 
happy, or otherwise. Etta. 








Morality. 


FIVE HUNDRED SLEEPERS WANTED. 

The above met our eyes in staring capi- 
tals at a railroad station in the country a 
few days since. Musing, as we gazed, it 
occurred that we could by looking about 
among our friends, pretty nearly meet the 
demand though the number is large. The 
sleepers we refer to may not be precisely 
‘those advertised for, but a& there was no 
‘very definite specification of the kind, we. 
will say a word about such as we can 
‘furnish. 

In stating the case, is it singular that 
clerical gentleman were very prompt to 
-enter into the matter? 

Rev. Dr. A. thought thirty or more 








; he could only say that there were very fair 
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| were well seasoned, he could vouch, for 
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' cases of drowsiness, but he could turn a 
| baker’s dozen or so, whom he could re- 


} he had been acquainted with their drowsy 





could be found without difficulty in his | 
congregation. He could testify that they | 
slept well during that portion of time in | 
which they were particularly under his no- 
tice, viz. during divine service. 

Rev. Mr. B. was more bold and decisive, 
and said he defied any man in the land to 
produce better sleepers than he could mus- 
ter in his congregation. Ofa large number 


commend as incomparably the soundest 
sleepers ever found in a sanctuary. They 


powers well toward a quarter of a century. 
As for the soundness of said sleepers he 
said, in tones of despair, that all his efforts 
to keep them awake had proved a total 
failure. He said we might have the whole 
lot on the most easy terms desired, or he 
would swap for any kind of sanctuary ap- 
pendage beside a sleeper. 

Seeking elsewhere to make up the five 
hundred, we fell in with Rev. Dr. Oro 
Rotundo. He was portly in person, and 
such a voice! One could think of nothing 
but ‘great guns’ when he preached. 
Could he furnish us with a few sleepers to 
complete the contract? ‘Sleepers in my 
congregation! sleep when I preach—let 
any of my hearers do it if he dares!’ We 
took wing in great haste from the terrible 
presence of the Dr., satisfied that there 
would be lean picking in his congregation 
for our five hundred. 

We have not yet finished our work, but 
we have perfect confidence in being able to 
meet the demand, especially as we have 
engaged an eminent agent in the enterprise 
named SunpAY DINNER, who has fur- 
nished sleepers in large lots, and who 
comforts us that the five hundred shall be 
forthcoming. [Exchange Paper. 





Nurserp. 


ORIGINAL. 


A DAY OF RECREATION. 


One bright and beautiful morning early 
in September, I was awakened from my 
sleep by my father, who told me to jump 
out and dress me and come down stairs for 
he had got some ‘ good news’ for me; so 
I got up and dressed myself in a twinkling 
and hurried down, where I was met by 
my sister whom father had given leave to 
tell me the ‘ good news’ (for good news it 
was indeed.) Taking me by the hand, she 
led me out to take a short ramble before 
breakfast. We had no more than left the 
door, when she exclaimed, ‘Oh! A. guess 
where we are going to day.’ I replied I 
could not imagine. ‘ Well,’ said she, ‘do 
you not remember when we passed through 
W on our way to R——-, that beauti- 
ful grove a short distance from the main 
road, and how mother exclaimed what a 
beautiful place this would be to spend a 
day in pleasure?’ I replied, ‘I remem- 
bered it all perfectly.’ * Well,’ said she, 
‘we are all going there to-day to stay till 
night, and now go and eat your breakfast 
and get ready, (for we had by this time 
reached the house) for we are going to 
start early. So I ate as quickly as possi- 
ble and got ready just as old Browny made 
his appearance at the door. 

We all seated ourselves in the old fash- 
ioned carryall, and when the basket of 
refreshments were handed in, we drove off 
at a pretty good rate, (it was then about 
half past seven o’clock,) we arrived there 
without anything remarkable happening at 
quarter of nine, when we all dispersed 
ourselves in various parts of the woods in 
search of flowers and curiosities. I found 
a large variety of wild flowers and seated 
myself to make a bouquet to present to my 
mother. I had just got it completed when 
I heard the horn which had been agreed 
upon as a signal to call us together to our 
dinner. We soon all arrived at the spot 
selected for the purpose. It was a sweet 
romantic place through which a silvery 
stream tan murmuring by. We all seated 
ourselves around a flat rock, which, with a 
snowy white cloth spread over it served as 
a table, and after our beloved father had 
given thanks to the ‘ Creator of all things,’ 
for bringing us all there in safety, and for 
the bountiful supply of food spread before 
us, we commenced an attack upon the va- 
rious viands and after all had satisfied their 
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appetite, we sung a hymn together, and 
then I assigted mother and sister M. in 
clearing away the things into a large bas- 
ket and then we seated ourselves along 
the bank of the brook and sang songs and 
told stories till about three o’clock, when 
we partook of a slight lunch and then 
turned our faces homeward well pleased 
with our day’s excursion in the woods. 

A New Hampsuie Grr. 





THE CASTLE IN THE AIR. 


‘Mary, I am afraid your exercise is not 
likely to be finished in time,’ said Mrs. 
B to her daughter, who sat by her 
side at the table, her fingers playing with 
the pencil, and her eyes fixed on some ob- 
ject in the room. 

‘Dear mamma, I had quite forgotten 
what I was doing: I was thinking.’ 

‘ Were you thinking of what you are to 
write down from your reading:in history 
this morning ?’ 

‘ No, not exactly, mamma,’ replied Mary, 
looking rather foolish. 

‘ Then you will not be ready for walking 
with me; and I advise you to give up your 
useless thoughts at once.’ 

‘O, mamma, it is very nice to think.’ 

‘Very, provided we think of something 
useful and good, and keep thought to its 
proper time and place; but if you are 
thinking of grammar when you ought to 
be thinking of history, or of music when 
you should be studying spelling, your 
thought is unprofitable, or worse—it is a 
hindrance.’ 

*O, but I was not thinking of any of 
those things ; they are all hard work, and 
I only think of them when I am obliged.’ 

‘So much the worse. I begin to think 
you used too good a word when you said 
you were ‘thinking.’ You remind me of 
the cow, in the nursery rhyme, of whom it 
was said— , 

“ And standing quite still, leaning over the 
stream, 

She was musing, perhaps, or perhaps she might 
dream.’” 

*O mamna, I am not so silly as the cow,’ 
cried Mary, laughing: ‘I can tell you my 
thoughts and the cow cannot. I had just 
written all I could remember about the 
queen’s visit to Tilbury, and Spanish ar- 
mada, and then I began to fancy myself a 
queen like Elizabeth, or like queen Victo- 
ria; and I was thinking of being dressed 
with jewels, and being so rich and great, 
when you spoke to me.’ 

‘When you awoke to find that you are 
in reality nothing but an idle girl, looking 
as if you had no powers of thought at all, 
while they are misemployed in building 
castles in the air.’ 

‘Castles in the air, mamma! what are 
they ?’ 

‘Just what you have been forming now ; 
setting up in your mind a fanciful impossi- 
bility. It is an expression often used to 
describe an unreal thing—a picture in the 
mind of something which has no founda- 
tion in truth, nor likely ever to happen. 
Could a house or castle stand in the air?’ 

‘No, of course not, mamma.’ 

‘If one appeared there, what would you 
call it?’ 

‘A deception; because I know that 
bricks and stones cannot stand without 
something to rest upon, and so it could not 
be a real castle.’ 

‘And do you think you will ever be a 
queen?” 

‘No, mamma, I am sure I shall not; 
but is there any harm in thinking what I 
would do if I were a queen? I should be 
able to do so much good.’ 

‘Yes; I think there is harm in fancying 
or picturing yourself in any other person’s 
place, unless you could do some service by 
Your business is to try to 
do your duty in your own.’ 

‘But, you see, my mind runs away 
without my leave very often; and when 
something rouses me, ] am surprised to 
find where it has flown to. That is one 
reason, I am afraid, why my lessons are so 
often turned back.’ 

‘Yes, I have seen this, Mary; and it 
has grieved me very much lately. God 
has given you a quick and lively imagina- 
tion, or power of seeing and arranging 
things in your mind, and you are not using 
it in the right way. What would you 
think of me if I went to sit in the kitchen, 
and sent my servants into the parlor?’ 

‘Why, it would be very odd, mamma; 











“ner. 





I should think something was the matter 
with your mind.’ 

‘And very justly. I think, too, there 
must be something wrong in your mind, 
when you let imagination, which should 
be the servant of reason, turn mistress, in- 
stead of keeping it in its proper place, asa 
very pleasant belp in making your studies 
interesting.’ 
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HALF AN HOUR. IN SOLITUDE, 


A young lady possessing a very sweet 
religious spirit, gives the following account 
of her first serious impressions. 

‘I entered the seminary—the Mount 
Holyoke, then under the care of the 
lamented Mary Lyon—a very gay and 
thoughtless girl. I expected I should have 
to become religious some time or other, in 
order to save my soul from destruction; 
but it was the last thing I desired to do, 
and I hoped for long, long years of enjoy- 
ment first. 

Among other regulations which were 
made known to us, we were informed that 
every pupil was required to spend half an 
hour in her own room alone, eachday In 
compliance with this requisition, I entered 
my little apartment; all was silent, sol- 
emn; I could almost hear the beatings of 
my heart, and an unaccountable awe stole 
over my spirit. I could not trifle with, or 
ridicule the regnlation. I could not even 
spend the time in common reading. I 
tried to, but I dared not. Conscience 
lifted up her voice in that deep silence, and 
made itself heard. It told me I ought to 
pray ; and I felt asif the Almighty himself 
stood by, commanding me to pray, and 
listening to hear ifI complied. And yet 
I had no desire to doit. My heart was 
cold and hard; I was distressed, but not 
melted—atraid, but not penitent. Slowly 
the time wore away; I gazed out of the 
window on the noble range of mountains 
visible from that beautiful location, and 
beheld the glorious works of the great 
Creator; but while my heart kindled into 
a kind of poetic enthusiasm at the sight, I 
had no desire to becume the child of that 
divine and holy Being; there was an op- 
position to the very idea rising up in my 
breast. At length the bell summoned me 
to the recitation-room, and I gladly fied 
from that dreary solitude. 

Day after day passed in a similar man- 
I sometimes read a little in my Bible, 
but it did not interest me; yet I never 
dared read anything else, so thoroughly 
was my conscience awaked. After some 
days, it occurred to me what a wicked 
creature I was, to be thus unwilling to 
pray, and to seek Him who had done 80 
much for me, and who alone could save 
my soul. I dwelt upon the thought, and 
for several successive days a sense of guilt 
accumulated, till the burden was very 
heavy on my soul; and the first sincere 
prayer I ever offered in my lonely room 
was wrung from me by a deep conviction 
of my sinfulness. Almost unconsciously, 
I cried, ‘ God be merciful to me a sinner! 
And he was merciful, He heard my feeble 
cry, and before any one had spoken to me 
individually upon the subject of religion, I 
had been convinced of my great guilt, and 
of my need of Jesus for a Saviour. Much 
excellent instruction was given to the 
pupils generally, and when I had begun 
to cherish a faint, trembling hope that my 
sins were forgiven, my class-teacher one 
day asked me if I hoped I was a Christian. 

The Principal afterwards had a conver 
sation with me, and I need not say to any 
one who has known her faithful earnestness 
and tender anxiety for her pupils, how re 
plete that conversation was with sow 
practical wisdom. When I told her how 
I was first led to feel upon this subject, 
she said, ‘ Oh yes, it is because we do not 
think, that we are so unconcerned. It 38 
Satan’s great device to keep souls from 
God, to occupy them so completely with 
other things, that they have no time nor 
chance to think; when we think, the 
Holy Spirit can gain entrance, and it leads 
us to see things as they are.’’ : 

The pupil thus led to Christ is now in 4 
distant land; and thousands of miles 
away from her New England home, she '8 
diffusing the light and peace acquired im 
those half-hours of solitary meditation 
prayer. [American Messenger. 
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nn Parental. 

there 

mind, | [JTTLE C HARLEY’S TEMPTATION. 
hould It was a pleasant afternoon in the spring, 
38, In- § chen Charley asked leave to play in the 
re arden; he had his little wagon, and as 
tudies 


the gardener was clearing the borders, he 
filled it with dead stalks and leaves, and 
wheeled it off... - : 

Soon his little friend Hamilton came in to 
help him; they worked together with great 
glee, loading the wagon and drawing it 






































JDE. away; you could hear their merry laugh 
‘sweet gas they sometimes in their hurry upset the 
ecount [ load, and then had it all to pick up again. 

Charley’s mother passed through the gar- 
Mount & den, on her way to see a sick neighbor; 
f the [g she was glad to see the boys so happy, and 
y and told them she liked to see them industrious. 
id have After a little while Hamilton grew tired, 
her, in fj snd said, ‘ Come, Charley, let us go down 
ction: [ to the lake-shore, and see the men fishing.’ 
to de ‘Oh, no, Hamilton, my mother does not 
enjoy- like to have me go there.’ 

‘We need not go quite down to the 
1 were jg shore, and she won't care if you just look 
1d that fg stthem, and see them pull in the fish ; 
nalf an fg it’s real fan; and we will be back before 
ay In fg your mother comes.’ 
ontered Charley felt that was not quite right, but 
at, sol- jm be thought he would not go very near the 
ings of jm shore, and that he would soon come back ; 
e stole jm % they scampered off. 
vith, or They soon came in sight of the pier that 
Yt even (gis built off into the lake. There were sev- 
ing. | jg cral men and boys fishing; and for a lit- 
science fm tle while, the two boys stood at a distance 
ce, and jg snd watched them, but as they heard their 
ight to jg shouts when a fiso was caught, they grad- 
himself (lly drew nearer. One of the men was 
xy, and fe cety good natured, and let Charley and 
And yet f™ Hamilton draw in some of the fish; they 
art was fg ‘apped and floundered, and spattered the 
but not jg Water all around. and the stones were very 

Slowly jet where the boys stood. Charley’s feet 
tof the mere wet and cold, and he began to feel 
untains Me very chilly, for the sun was going down, 
yn, and fg nd the air from the lake was damp, and 
e great gle was not dressed as his mother would 
ed into Mave had him if she had known he was 
sight, J going near the lake, or to be out so late. 
of that (Hamilton finding it was late ran off, say- 

an op- [8 his supper woutd be ready and he must 
| in my §§g- Poor Charley walked slowly home ; 
ned me (te knew he had disobeyed his mother, and 
dly fled Mie felt badly. 

His mother was at the door looking for 
ry man- (iim; she felt anxious, as he had never 
y Bible, Hj gue away before without asking leave. 
I never fm te spoke kindly to him, and asked him 
roughly where he had been. He hesitated, but 
er some (“ld her the truth; and when she found he 
wicked fm lad been down to the lake, and that his 
lling to dothes and feet were wet, she was afraid 
done so fm thad taken cold; so she took him to the 
uld save ite and warmed him, putting on dry 
zht, and stockings and shoes. She told him that 
of guilt Jj "hen it was proper for him to go and see 
as very the men fish, his father would take him, 
sincere [2d cou'd see that he did not go where 
sly room there. were bad boys who said wicked 
ynviction MM Yords; and she asked him if he did not 
sciously, tmember, that even if he had come home 
sinner! (@ “fore she did, God saw him and knew that 
ny feeble te was disobedient. 
nto me After he had eaten his supper she went 
sligion, I w to bed with him; and when she knelt 
uilt, and [My his little bed and prayed that her dear 
- Much ff *y might have strength to resist tempta- 

to the (@ %n, and that he might love God, and try 
d begun #§ ‘Yen when he was so young to serve and 
that my j™ °y him, Charley felt very sorry for what 

sher one j™ %ehad done, and soon sobbed himself to 
yhristian. eep. 
~ conver In the night he moaned and was so 
y to any testless that his mother got up and went 
rnestness “him. She found him very feverish, and 
, how re- before daylight he was in a high fever; 
h sound, ff ‘2d for several weeks he was very ill, and 
her how his kind mother watched by him constantly, 
“subject, Ught and day. Often in his disturbed 
e do not he murmured of fishes, and thought 
d. It is milton was throwing them upon him. 
yuls from , One day he saw how very pale his 
tely with fj "other was, and he said, ‘Oh, mother, I 
time nor ff *™ afraid it has made you sick to take care 
ink, the [%me.’ His father, who was in the room, 
ditleads 9 id, ‘Yes, Charley, many nights your 
mother has not slept, and many days she 
now ina | Ald scarcely eat, because she was so 
of miles } “Xious about you; and the pleasant sun- 
ne, she is thiny days she has been shut up in the 
quired in se because she would not leave you. 
ation 80 I hope, my dear boy, as God has gra- 
senger. tiously spared your life, that you will re- 
Member, when you disobey your parents, 





you break his law and cause them very 
great unhappiness.’ 

Charley thought he should always re- 
member this sickness, and often afterwards, 
when he was tempted to do wrong, his 
mother’s pale face would come before him, 
and he would pray, ‘Lead me not into 
temptation.’—r. [American Mess. 








Benevolence. 
FORGIVING ONE ANOTHER. 


It is harder to learn some lessons than 
others. But all that you need to learn in 
this life, you can learn, if you will put your 
mind to it. You see what I have put at 
the head of this letter—about forgiving 
one another. I expect you will think this 
a hard lesson; so it is, but God has given 
it to us, and you must look to him to help 
you to learn it. 

One would think little children had no 
need for such a lesson, because they have 
no enemies. But they have need of it, for 
it is a common thing for them to get mad 
and quarrel and fight with one another, 
just as you have seen cats and dogs before 
snow. , And when they do so, can you tell 
me how much better they are than those 
animals? Is it not strange, that even 
brothers and sisters often act in this way? 
Were your hearts made to hate one an- 
other? Were your hands made to fight 
each other? and your tongues to call one 
another bad names? Don’t you think you 
ought to live better than the poor brutes 
about you? 

‘Well, suppose I’m going along the 
street, and a boy throws a stone at me, 
what am I to do,’ you ask. I would go 
right on about my business, and not mind 
him, for such a boy is not worth minding. 
Even if he should hit you and hurt yon 
badly, you ought not to mind him, for he 
just wants to get into a fight with you. 

‘ But everybody will call me a coward.’ 
No, everybody won’t. And if everybody 
did, that will not make itso. It would 
only show that you were more afraid of 
sinning against God, than of being hurt by 
the boy. For God tell us not to fight, 
not to hate, but to love and forgive our 
enemies. 

There are two little boys living near me, 
who have been taught to strike those who 
strike them. This striking is poor busi- 
ness. I will tell you howit works. These 
boys every now and then get into a fight, 
and go home angry and crying. And they 
sometimes throw stones at other children, 
who are not troubling them. And while 
they are doing all this, don’t you think 
their hearts are full of badness? What 
good does it all do? 

Would you not rather have everybody 
love you than hate you? And how can 
anybody love you when you hate them? 
If you show that you love them, they will 
be ashamed to try to do you any harm, 
and you will find many more friends, than 
if you were to follow the hating and fight- 
ing plan. 

The Saviour was once a child like you: 
and how did he act towards others? We 
may know from the way he acted when he 
became aman. Though he never sinned, 
and always went about ‘doing good to 
everybody, yet he had enemies—bad men, 
who hated him because he was so* holy. 
They called him bad names; they said he 
was a great sinner; they spat on him, and 
smote him upon the cheek, and made him 
carry his own cross to the hill of Calvary; 
and then they nailed him to it, and gave 
him vinegar for water to drink, and did 
many other things, as they were putting 
him to death. Yet he prayed for them and 
said, ‘ Father, forgive them for they know 
not what they do.’ He did not hate them ; 
he pitied them. And'don’t think it was 
because he could not help himself that he 
bore all they did to him. For he could 
have got as many angels from heaven as he 
wanted, to defend and keep him, but he 
chose to suffer for us in this way, that he 
might save us, and that he might set us an 
example how to treat our enemies—that is, 
to pity and pray for them; for this is what 
the Bible means by loving our enemies. 

Now, if the Saviour did right in all this, 
is it not wrong for you to do otherwise ? 

So he has taught us in the Lord’s Prayer 
to say, ‘ Forgive us our sins as we forgive 
those who sin against us—’and he has told 
us that if we do not forgive and feel kindly 














towards those who want to do us harm, 





neither will God forgive us. The next 
time you pray for forgiveness, will you try 
and think of this? and if you have any bad 
feelings in you towards others, you must 
ask God to take them out of you, and help 
you to love your enemies. 

You don’t think you will ever hate any- 
body in heaven, if you ever get there—do 
you? There is no hate in heaven—but 
there is plenty of love. ‘ God is love,’ and 
we can’t go where God is and live with 
him, unless we are like him. You must 
try and live on earth, as you hope to live 
in heaven. If you don’t, you will never 
get there. 

Some will tell you it is manly to fight ; 
but remember this, it is Godlike to for- 
give. Which is best, to be like man or 
like God? 

There are some verses from the 12th 
chapter of Romans, which tell you how to 
behave and how to feel towards your ene- 
mies:—‘ Dearly beloved, avenge not your- 
selves, but rather give place unto wrath ; 
for it is written, vengeance is mine; I will 
repay, saith the Lord. Therefore, if thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink, for in so doing, thou shalt heap 
coals of fire on hishead. Be not overcome 
of evil, but overcome evil with good.’ If 
you keep this commandment, God will al- 
ways be on your side, and you need not 
fear what others may do to you. 

Here is also a pretty verse on forgive- 
ness, by a Persian Poet, Sadi, which it will 
do you good to get by heart: 

‘The sandal-tree perfumes, when riven, 

The axe that laid it low ; 

Let man who hopes to be forgiven, 

Forgive and bless his foe.’ 

If all this makes a hard lesson to you, 
it will show you that your heart is not 
right, for when the heart is right, it is not 
hard to learn and do what God commands. 
But don’t think you never can learn it, for 
God can change your heart by his Holy 
Spirit, so that you will love your enemies, 
because you will love him. And this is 
my prayer for you. Let it be yours too. 

UncieE Joun. 





“I LONG TO SKE THE SUN.’ 

There are salt mines at Williska, not far 
from Cracow, deep under ground. The 
miners there have their families with them, 
and sometimes it happens that their little 
children, having been born there, never 
see the light of day. By the feeble light 
of the miner’s lamp, they see such objects 
as a salt mine furnishes. On one occasion, 
a boy who had been from his birth in these 
deep caverns, was visited by a traveller, 
who began to talk of what he had seen and 
enjoyed under the warmth and rays of the 
sun, describing the sky, and the fields, and 
rivers, and innumerable objects presented 
to the view of those who live above ground, 
where the sun shines. The boy, whose 
name was Doerich, pointed the traveller to 
the vaulted galleries made of mineral salt, 
and to the dazzling splendor of the arches, 
from which the light of a thousand lamps 
was reflected, and asked, if that was not a 
scene as brilliant as he could wish to see. 
The traveller tapped him on the shoulder, 
and told him that the gloomiest day above 
ground was brighter far than the most 
brilliant light that ever met his eyes in that 
abode, and again told him of the sun in 
the firmament. From that hour, Doerich’s 
thoughts ran in a new channel. His for- 
mer enjoyments grew wearisome, and he 
began to reckon the mine no better than a 
prison. His lamps and their bright lustre 
reflected from transparent salt columns, 
lost all attraction—*‘ I long to see the sun !’ 
was the burden of his reply to any one who 
spoke to him of his changed look. When 
his mother asked the reason of his altered 
demeanor—* I long to see the sun !’ replied 
Doerich. Nor would he rest till his eyes 
beheld what he longed for—namely, the 
sun, and all that the sun reveals as he 
shines over a gladdened world. 

Young readers, may not this teach us? 
It is thus that the soul feels when told 
from above of something better than the 
glittering lustre of this earth, which is 
grand and attractive to those only who 
never have known aught'higher and more 
glorious. The soul has discovered its na- 
tive ignorance and degradation; it has 
heard of Christ, that better Sun; and now 
the burden of its desire is‘ I long to see 
the Sun! And not till it sees Christ, the 
Sun of Righteousness, is it at rest. 

Have you, young reader, seen the Sun? 





Will you not go down to the mine, and tell 
many a young Doerich that there is some- 
thing far superior to his lamps, his idols, 
and poor earthly joys? ‘ell him, ‘ You 
would think nothing of these any longer 
did you only see our Sun.’ It is this that 
ministers are doing: help them on. It is 
this that missionaries are doing: help 
them on. 


Natural History. 


BATTLE WITH A LION. 


Three officers in the East Indies—Capt. 
Woodhouse, Lieut. Delamain, and Lieut. 
Laing—being informed that two lions had 
made their appearance in a jungle, atsome ~ 
twenty miles distant from their cantonment, 
rode off in that direction to seek an en- 
gagement. They soon found the ‘lordly 
strangers,’ or natives, we should rather 
say. One of the lions was killed by the 
first volley they fired; the other retreated 
across the country. The officers pursued, 
until the lion making an abrupt curve, re- 
turned to his jungle. They then mounted 
an elephant, and went in to search for him. 
Theygfound him standing under a bush, 
looking directly towards them. He sought 
no conflict, but, seeing them approach, he 
at once accepted the first challenge and 
sprang at the elephant’s head, where he 
hung on. The officers fired; in the ex- 
citement of the onset their aim was de- 
feated, and the lion was only wounded. 

The elephant, meanwhile, had shaken 
him off, and not liking such an antagonist, 
refused to face him again. The lion did 
not pursue, but stood waiting. At length 
the elephant was persuaded to advance 
once more; seeing which, the lion became 
furious and rushed to the contest. The 
elephant turned about to retreat, and the 
lion springing upon him from behind, 
grappled his flesh with teeth and claws, 
and again hung on. The officers fired, 
while the elephant kicked with all his 
might ; but, though the lion was dislodged, 
he was still without any mortal wound, 
and retired into the thicket, content with 
what he had done in return for the assault. 
The officers had become too excited to de- 
sist; and in the fever of the moment, as 
the elephant for his part, now directly re- 
fused to have anything more to do with 
the business, Capt. Woodhouse resolved to 
dismount, and go on foot into the jungle. 
Lieuts. Delamain and Laing dismounted 
with him, and they followed in the direc- 
tion the lion had taken. They presently 
got sight of him, and Capt. Woodhouse 
fired, but apparently without any serious 
injury, as they saw the ‘ mighty lord of the 
woods’ retire deeper into the thicket ‘ with 
the utmost composure.” They pursued and 
Lieut. Delamain got a shot at the lion. 
This was to be endured no longer, and 
forth came the lion dashing right through 
the bushes that intervened, so that he was 
close upon them in no time. 

The two lieutenants were just able to 
escape out of the jungle to re-load; but 
Capt. Woodhouse stood quietly on one 
side, hoping the lion would pass him un- 
observed. This was rather too much to 
expect after all he had done. The lion 
darted at him, and in an instant, ‘as 
though by a stroke of lightning,’ the rifle 
was broken and knocked out of his hand, 
and he found himself in the grip of the 
irresistible enemy whom he had challenged 
to mortal combat. Lieut. Delamain fired 
at the lion without killing him, and then 
again retreated to reload. 

Meantime, Capt. Woodhouse and the 
lion were both lying wounded on the 
ground, and the lion began to craunch his 
arm. In this dreadful position Capt. Wood- 
house had the presence of mind, and the 
fortitude, amid the horrible pain that he 
endured, to lie perfectly still—knowing 
that if he made any resistance now, he 
would be torn to pieces in a minute. 
Finding all motion had ceased, the lion let 
the arm drop from his mouth, and quietly 
crouched down with his paws on the thigh 
of his prostrate antagonist. Presently, 
Capt. Woodhouse finding his head in a 
painful position, unthinkingly raised one 
hand to support it; whereupon the lion 
again seized his arm, and craunched, it 
higher wp. Once more, notwithstanding 
the intense agony, and yet more intense 
apprehension of momentary destruction, 
Capt. Woodhouse had the strength of will 
and self-command to lie perfectly still. 
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He remained thus, until his friends dis- 
covering his situation, were hastening up, 
but on the wrong side, so that their balls 
might possibly pass through the lion and 
hit him. Without moving or manifesting 
any hasty excitement, he was heard to say 
in a low voice, 

‘To the other side,—to the other side!’ 

They hurried round. Next moment the 
magnanimous lion lay dead by the side of 
a yet stronger nature than his. 


Editorial. 


TOUR IN EUROPE. 
THE CAPITOLINE HILL 


The modern Piazza or open space before the 
capitol or Senator’s house is called the Campi- 
doglio, which signifies the field of grief or pain. 
It received that name from the fact that it was 
during the ages of barbarism the place of exe- 
cution for malefactors. 

The eastern and highest summit of the Capi- 
toline hill is occupied by the church and con- 
vent of Ara Coeli, a mean building unworthy 
of its elevated position. The ascent to the 
church from the north is a hundred and twenty 
four steps of Grecian marble. 

On the foundations of the ancient Roman 
Capitol, stands the modern Capitol, or Sena- 
tor’s house. This bounds the Campidoglio on 
the north. On the east and west it is bounded 
by a gallery of paintings on one side and a 
gallery of sculpture on the other. On the 
south it is bounded by a balustrade, upon which 
are ranged some pieces of ancient statuary. 
In the centre, stands the famous statue of Mar- 
cus Aurelius in bronze. It is regarded as the 
most beautiful Equestrian statue in the world. 
When Michael Angelo first saw it, he, in his 
enthusiasm, cried out to it, ‘Cammina’—go 
on then. Indeed, everything about it is so 
natural, that one almost expects to see it move. 

The Senator’s House, and the Galleries of 
Paintings and of Sculpture, were erected from 
the designs of Michael Angelo, but they are 
scarcely worthy of his genius. Here is a great 
collection of ancient statuary in the sculpture 
gallery, among the most remarkable are a plan 
of Ancient Rome, the Dying Gladiator, and the 
Venus of the Capitol. The two last are the 
finest specimens of sculpture I ever saw. 

The western summit of the Capitoline hill is 
covered with,some very mean dwelling houses. 
On the south western side, is the famous Tar- 
perian Rock, from which criminals were thrown. 
There has been a great accumulation of soil at 
the bottom, which has lessened its height, still 
no one would even now like to be thrown from 
its top. He might escape with his life, but he 
would be very likely to have an account of 
broken bones. 

There are fountains always running in the 
Campidoglio, at the base of the Senator’s pal- 
ace. Near it is the statue of Rome Triumphant, 
and on either side those of the river gods, the 
Nile and the Tiber. 

Having examined the objects noticed above, 

we ascended to the tower of the Senator’s pal- 
ace. Travellers would do well to make the 
tower the first place visited; they can thus get 
a clear idea of the plan of Rome, and the rela- 
tive situation of the objects worthy of his at- 
tention. Turning to the north, you look down 
upon the principal portion of the modern city, 
which now covers what was anciently the 
Campus Martius. In the far distance you see 
Mount Soracte, mentioned by Horace as white 
with snow. It was thus white in April when 
we left Rome. On the east, the Alban and 
Volscian hills lie along the horizon some fifteen 
or twenty miles distant. On the west, the Ti- 
ber winds its way round the base of Mount 
Aventine, whose deserted height is now 
crowned with numerous convents. Some fuint 
traces still mark the spot where its flood was 
once crossed by the Sublician Bridge, on which 
Horatius Cocles stood, and by his single valor 
stopped the progress of the whole Etruscan 
army. On the other side of the Tiber, is 
Mount Janiculum. It is now covered with 
churches, gardens and villas, and bounds the 
view in that direction. Further to the north, 
we behold the lofty dome of St. Peters, and 
near it the immense pile of the Vatican, and 
the castle of San Angelo. 

To the south lies Mount Algidus formerly 
the noted haunt of banditti, and Frescati, where 

stood the Tusculan villa of Cicero. It is now 























covered with the white villas of the modern 
patrician Romans. The highest hill in that di- 
rection is the Alban Mount. Near its base 
was the seat of Alba the Trojan town, the re- 
purted mother of Rome. Between Rome and 
the mountains which have been mentioned, lies 
the deserted Campagna. That plain, about 
forty miles in diameter, is a barren waste. 
Here and there it is spotted with ruins, and 
remains of the acqueduct which conducted 
water to Rome in the days of her glory. Not 
a dwelling is seen, nor a cultivated field. The 
pestilence destroys all who venture to reside 
on it during the warm season. Rome may 
thus be said to stand in the midst of a desert. 
The city was originally confined to the 
Seven Hills. Now the walls, which are strong 
and lofty, are about twenty miles in circuit, 
and embrace not only the ancient city, but 
Mount Janiculum, the Campus Martius, and 
the Pinician Hill, all of which were formerly 
without the walls. Of the Seven Hills, the 
Capitoline, Vimmial and Quinnial are within 
the limits of the modern city, that is, are in- 
habited, but the Palatine, Aventine, Coelian, 
end Esquiline are covered only with ruins or 
churches. Nearly all the ancient city consists 
of heaps of ruins. a 


FORGETFULNESS. 


A Subsciber complains that we forgot to send 
his paper last week. He is informed that it 
was sent to the Post Office with others belong- 
ing in the town where he lives. After some 
search, the Postmaster finds it—he forgot to 
put it in the box. 

A Subscriber finds a bill in his paper for one 
or two years unpaid. He is going to the city 
soon, and thinks he will call at the publisher’s 
office and pay it—but the cares of business 
were such that he forgot it. He then thinks he 
will send it by Mail, but forgets it. 

The little reader says, ‘Father, here is the 
bill that was sent in my paper some time ago. 
I thought you paid it when you was in the 
city.” ‘When neighbor A. goes, I will send it 
by him’—but he forgot it. 

‘My paper has come to-day, I know,’ said a 
little reader, ‘ for Mr. W. never forgets to send 
it, fifty-two times in a year.’ 

Some subscribers don’t forget to pay, though 
others do. One subscriber said, ‘I wish to pay 
your bill in advance, and then I can call it 
my paper, because it is paid for.’ 

BIRDS. 

Mr. Editor,—1 am now thirteen years of age, 
and ever since I was old enough to read, I have 
read the Companion weekly. I like it very 
much, and especially those pieces relating to 
birds, for I am very fond of birds and dislike to 
see them hurt. 

A few days since a neighbor of ours, nearly 
seventy years of age, came out of his house 
with his gun in his hand, and went into his 
garden ; in one corner of this garden there was 
a cherry tree and many birds came to the tree 
to get cherries; this old man soon tired, and 
brought a little robin bleeding to the ground. 
He shot several more in the same manner. It 
made me feel very sorry to see so many of the 
little harinless birds killed by the hand of that 
cruel man. 1 reader of the Companion. 
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MATRIMONY. 


He cannot be an unhappy man who has the 
love and smiles of a woman to accompany him 
in every department of life. The world may 
look sad and cheerless, enemies may gather in 
his path, but when he returns to the fireside 
and sees the tender love of woman, he forgets 
his cares and troubles, and is comparatively a 
happy nan. He is not prepared for the jour- 
ney of life who is without a companion, who 
will forsake him in no emergency; who will 
divide his sorrows ; increase his joys; lift the 
veil from his heart, and throw sunshine amid 
the darkest scenes. No man can be miserable 
who has such a companion, be he ever so poor, 
despised, and trodden upon by the world. 


A WORD TO LITTLE BOYS. 


Who is respected? It is the boy who con- 
ducts himself well, who is honest, diligent, and 
obedient in all things. It is the boy who is 
making an effort continually to respect his 
father, and to obvy bim in whatever he may 
direct to be done. It is the boy who is kind 
to other little boys, who respects age, and who 
never gets into difficulties and quarrels with 
his companions. It is the boy who leaves no 
effort untried to improve himself in knowledge 
and wisdom every day ; who is busy and active 
in endeavoring to do good acts towards others. 
Show me a boy who obeys his parents, who is 





diligent, who has respect for age, who always 
has a friendly disposition, and who applies 
himself diligently to get wisdom, and to do 
good towards others, and if he is not respected 
and beloved by everybody, then there is no 
such thing as truth in the world. Remember 
this, little boys, and you will be respected by 
others,and will grow up and become useful men. 
——_—_—_—_———_ 


ESSAYS TO DO GOOD. 


The celebrated Dr. Franklin informs us, that 
all the good he ever did to his country or man- 
kind, he owed to a small book which he acci- 
dentally met with, entitled, ‘ Essays to do good, 
in several sermons from Gal. vi. 10” These 
sermons were written by Dr. Cotton Mather, a 
very able and pious minister of the gospel in 
Boston. This little book, he says, he studied 
with care and attention—laid up the sentiments 
in his memory, and resolved from that time, 
which was in his early youth, that he would 
meke doing good the great purpose and busi- 
ness of his life. . 

ee 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


‘ Mother, where would you rather have me 
go—to the show, or to the prayer-meeting 2” 
said little J——, a member of the Sabbath 
school at N——. ‘To the prayer-meeting,’ 
answered his mother. He complied with his 
mother’s advice, and went to the prayer-meet- 
ing., It will not be difficult to believe that he, 
was a happier and better boy on his return. 

There are two things in this boy’s example 
worthy of special imitation. First, he asked 
for his mother’s advice, and, second, he was 
governed by it, although it might have been 
contrary to his inclinations. An opposite 
course might have led him into much evil and 
consequent misery. . 

Let all boys remember that the path of duty 
is the only path of safety.—[S, S. Advocate. 
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* THE BEST OF REASONS. 


The Rev. William Jay, in a sermon before 
a Missionary Society in London, stated that, 
when young, having doubts whether the time 
had come for the evangelization of the world, 
called to converse on the subject with John 
Newton, and mentioned to him the obstacles 
to the extension of the gospel which oppressed 
his mind. When he had ceased, the venerable 
clergyman, looking at him, said, ‘ My brother, 
I have never doubted the power of God to con- 
vert the heathen world since He converted me.’ 

—_— 


YOUTH AND PLEASURE. 


I have sat upon the shore, and waited for the 
gradual approach of the sea, and have seen its 
dancing waves and white surf, and adinired 
that He who measured it with his hand had 
given to it such life and motion; and I have 
lingered till its gentle waters grew into mighty 
billows, and had well nigh swept me from my 
firmest footing. So have I seen a heedless 
youth gazing with a too curious spirit upon the 
sweet motions and gentle approaches of an in- 
viting pleasure, till it has detained his eye, 
and imprisoned his feet, and swelled upon his 
soul, and swept him to a swift destruction. 

Montagu’s Dedication. 


—_—_——~———— 


THINK BEFORE YOU SPEAK. 


Think twice; think what to speak, how to 
speak, when to speak, to whom to speak ; and 
withal hold up your head, and look the person 
to whom you are speaking full in the face. with 
modest dignity and assurance. Some lads have 
a foolish, sheepish bashfulness, sheer off, hold 
down their heads and eyes, as if they were 
guilty of sheep stealing! Never be ashamed 
to do right. 
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BE CIVIL. 


When a rich Quaker was asked the secret 
of his success in life, he answered, ‘ Civility, 
friend, civility. Some people are uncivil— 
sour, sallen, morose, crabbed, crusty, haughty, 
really clownish and impudent. Run for your 
life! ‘Seest thou a man wise in his own con- 
ceit? there is more hope of a fool than of him.’ 

—_—>___ 

Prayer.—One has somewhat quaintly, but 
very truly, said: ‘God looks not at the oratory 
of your prayers, how eloquent they are; nor at 
their geometry, how long they are ; nor at their 
arithmetic, how many they are; nor at their 
logic, how methodical they are ; but he looks 
at their sincerity—how spiritual-they are.’ 

—p»—— 

Mr. Taomas Swerarp was an excellent 
preacher, and took great pains in his prepara- 
tions for the pulpit. He used to say, ‘God 
will curse that -man’s labors who goes idly up 
and down all the week, and then goes into his 
study on a Saturday afrernoon. God knows 
that we have not too much time to pray in, and 
weep in, and get our hearts into a fit frame for 
the duties of the Sabbath.’ 

—_l.—_——_— 


Exveeant Exrract.—The annexed beauti- 
ful lines are copied from a tomb-stone in the 
Protestant grave yard at New Orleans: - 

‘There’s not an hour, or day, gr dreamin 
night, but [ am with thee ; there’s not a ‘wi 
but whispers of thy name, and not’a flower that 
sleeps beneath the moon, but in its hues or 
fragrance tells a tale of thee.’ 





SCRAPS. 

Dr. 8. H. Cox, speaking of persons who pro. 
fess to do a vast deal for religion without 
possessing any, says they resemble Noabh’s 
carpenters, who built a ship in which other 
people were saved, although they were drowned 
themselves. ; 


Forget not in Hf youth to be mindful of 
thine end ; for though the old man cannot liye 
long, yet the young man may die quickly. 
Lord Burleigh. 

Every person has more or less influence, 
The greater the talent, the larger the wealth 
the higher the office, the wider will be the in 
fluence. Remember this, and so live that your 
good deeds and daily example may lead to truth 
and virtue. 


There are few events in our short 
through life, that are more contemplated fy 
persons of both sexes, or anticipated with 
greater eagerness, or which produce more bit. 
ter, or sweeter results, than marriage. 


Avoid vulgar, commonplace, or slang phrases, 
such as, ‘by jinks,’ ‘ first rate,’ ‘I'll bet,’ &, 
Betting is not merely vulgar, but sinful; a 
species of gambling. Gentlemen never bet. 


How strange it is that no poultice has ever 
been discovered to draw out a man’s virtues go 
fully as the sod that covers his grave. 


Some one, we know not who, very shrew 
defines money to be admirably adapted for 
taking stains out of character. 


Why is a watch-dog larger at night than he 
is in the morning ? ause he is let out at 
night, and taken in in the morning. 


Poetry. 
NOT ALONE. 


A TRUE TALE. 


I saw within the forest wild 
An humble cottage home, 

Where lived an old maa reconciled, 
Without a wish to roam. 

The forest stood for miles around, 
Unyielding in its claim, 

Within whose gloomy shades were found 
The deer cok savage game. 


I asked him if, when night came on, 
He did not feel alone ; 

Or when the groves began to wan, 
And chilly winds to moan, 

He did not wish a faithful friend 
To smooth his downward road, 
To cheer and soothe his latter end, 

And light his drear abode. 


He answered, while a sunny smile 
Tilumed his countenance— 

‘ Enough my sorrow to beguile, 
My pleasure to advance, 

To know that God is everywhere, 
And watches night and day 

His children with paternal care, 
And aids without delay. 


In youth I sought my Saviour’s face, 
I gave my youthful mind, 

And now within his boundless grace 
A comfort sweet I find. 

I feel no painful Joneliness, 
No cold unpleasant fear ; 

It always calms my sore distress 
To know that God can hear.’ 


O, then let me a lesson learn, 
And heed the tale I’ve sung, 

And to my dear Redeemer turn 
While yet my mind is young. 

And when the world shall turn away, 
And me refuse to own, 

. I with the aged man can say 
I never feel alone. 
E —_— _____} 


LITTLE MARY AND THE BIRD. 


BY A LaDy. 


‘Little bird, little bird, tell me true: 

What have you done with your eggs so blue? 
‘I kept them warm with my brooding wings, 
Till these birdies came—the wee, wee things 


‘ Little bird, little bird, can they fly 

Up with you to the clear blue sky ?” 

* Not yet, little Mary, their tiny wings 

Are too weak to fly, the wee, wee things.’ 

‘ Little bird, little bird, how can you fly, 
With so much ease, to the clear blue sky ? 
‘The same good God who gave me wings, 
Taught me,and will teach these wee,wee things’ 


«Little bird, little bird, tell me true: 

Does the good God love little birds like you? 
* Oh yes, little Mary, he loveth all; 

And watches even the sparrow’s fall.’ 


‘ Little bird, little bird can it be, 

The good God loves little girls like me” 
And the birdie sang, as she spread her wing’ 
‘Yes, he dearly loves all the wee, wee things 














Cc. W. W. 
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